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the descent of Jesus into hell in another sense  than
Calvin.

So unimportant seems the "magnanimously con-
cealed" crime of Castellio, the-offence because of which
Castellio must be refused appointment as preacher. But,
and this is the really important matter, for such a man as
Calvin there are, in the doctrinal domain, no such things
as trifles. To his orderly spirit, claiming, under the seal
of his own authority, to establish supreme unity in the
Church, an ostensibly trifling deviation is no less danger-
ous than gross error. In the logical edifice which he was
building upon such consistent lines, every stone, and
every smaller fragment, must be snugly fitted into its
place; and as in political life, as in respect of customs and
laws, so also in the religious sphere, he objected on
principle to any kind of freedom. If his Church was to
endure, it must remain authoritarian from its foundations
to its topmost pinnacles; and there was no room in his
State for one who refused to recognize his supreme
leadership, or entertained liberal aspirations.

It was, therefore, a waste of pains for the Council to
cite Castellio and Calvin to a public disputation, when
they would furnish documentary warrants for their
respective opinions. I cannot repeat too often that Calvin
wished only to teach, being never willing to rally in sup-
port of another's teaching. He refused to discuss matters
with any one, but merely dictated. In his first utterance
upon this affair, he demanded that Castellio should
"come over to our way of thinking," and warned him
against "trusting in his own judgment," which would
conflict with the essential unity of the Church. Castellio,
no less than Calvin, remained true to himself. For
Castellio, freedom of conscience was man's supreme
spiritual good, and on behalf of this freedom he was ready
to pay any secular price. He knew that he need merely
get the better of Calvin as regards these two unimportant
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